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Thid  paper  presents  a  summary  of  the  discussions  at  the  colloquium 
^Aaerican-Allied  Relations  in  Transition,"  held  at;  Juan-les-Pins,  France, 

3-'  May  1973.  The  report  seeks  to  reflect  the  general  tenor  as  well  as  the 
suostantive  issues  discussed  during  the  colloquium  sessions, 

The  focus  of  the  conference  wag  on  the  development  of  new  security 
concepts  that  could  meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  Whenever  possible, 
distinctions  between  the  views  of  European  and  American  participants  have 
been  made.  The  final  section  consists  of  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  conference.  Two  appendices  .are  attached}  Appendix  A  lists  thn  papers 
presented  at  the  colloquium,  and  Appendix . B  the  attendees,  both  participants 
and  observers.!  K 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  p-- 'tents  a  summary  of  the  discussions  at  the  colloquium 
"American-Allied  Relations  in  Transition,"  held  at  Juan-les— Fins ,  France, 
3-6  May  1973.  The  report  seeks  to  reflect  the  general  tenor  as  well 
as  the  substantive  issues  discussed  during  the  colloquium  sessions. 

The  focus  of  the.  con  erence  was  on  the  development  of  new  security 
concepts  that  could  meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  Whenever  possible, 
distinctions  between  the  views  of  European  and  American  participants 
have  been  made.  The  final  section  consists  of  the  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  conference.  Two  appendices  are  attached]  Appendix  A  lists 
the  papers  presented  at  the  colloquium,  and  Appendix  B  the  attendees, 
both  participants  and  observers. 
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The  views  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  report  arc  those  of  the 
authors  on  what  was  discussed  by  the  conferees.  They  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  necessarily  representing  the  official  policies,  either 
expressed  or  implied,,  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  or 
the  U.iJ.  Government, 
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FOREWORD 


The  establishment  of  strategic  nuclear  parity  between  the  super¬ 
powers  and  the  changing  environment  of  Amarican-European  relations 
underscore  the  need  for  orchestrating  common  Western  objectives  and  for 
reforging  a  long-term  U.S.-West  European  partnership.  The  current 
negotiations  of  the  West  with  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  SALT  II,  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction  talks,  and  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  highlight  the  necessity  for  overcoming  the 
political,  military  and  economic  strains  that  undergird  the  sense  of 
malaise  in  the  Western  Alliance. 

In  an  effort  to  evolve  strategic  concepts  more  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  seventies,  the  Strategic  Studies  Center  of  Stanford 
Research  Institute  brought  together  representatives  of  leading  West 
European  and  American  research  institutes  and  other  distinguished 
Europeans  who  had  long  concentrated  on  examining  new  strategies  for 
Western  security.  A  colloquium  was  held  in  Juan-les-Fins,  France, 
on  3-6  May  1973.  In  addition  to  the  thirty-six  participants,  fourteen 
government  observers  from  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  West  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  listened  to  the  discussions  about  which  concepts 
beet  fit  a  true  and  more  meaningful  partnership.  This  report  seeks  to 
convey  the  main  themes  and  conw"”sitma  of  the  conference  and  the  flavor 
of  the  actual  dialogue;  it  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  conference 
as  scan  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  writers  or  other  tsesubers  of  the 
Strategic  Studies  Center. 

The  colloquium  vau  designed  to  facilitate  an  interaction  of  vteva 
between  U.S.  and  European  researchers.  It  sought  to  analyze  new  ways 
for  restructuring  the  Western  Alliance,  and  for  realising  a  true 
partnership  between  tlui  United  States  and  its  European  allies.  It 
enabled  the  American  researchers  to  gather  firsthand  data  on  how 
prominent  West  Europeans  v'eved  the  problems  of  security  and  defense. 

Ihe  colloquium  served  as  an  important  research  instrument  for  the 
project  Naciodui  Security  Policy  Research  Support  under  Contract 
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DAHC15-73-C-Q38Q  with,  the  Advanced  Research.  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  total  of  12  papers  were  assigned  to  American  and  European 
researchers.  These  papers  served  as  a  starting  point  for  the  discussions 
at  Juan-les-Pins.  The  listing  of  the  papers  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A 
to  this  report.  Participants  and  government  observers  who  attended  the 
colloquium  are  listed  in  Appendix  B  to  this  report. 

Out  of  the  conference  at  Juan-les-Pins  plans  came  for  convening  a 
meeting  of  the  European  research  5 astitutes  to  establish  a  European 
Defense  Research  Institute.  This  institute  will  be  designed  to  study  and 
recomend  (1)  new  concepts  of  European  security  and  defense  and  (2) 
modes  of  trans-Atlantic  defense  cooperation  more  responsive  to  the 
changing  strategic  environment  of  the  seventies.  An  organizational  meeting 
has  now  been  scheduled  for  29-30  October  in  Paris.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  report  of  the  October  conference  will  be  published  at  a  later 
date.. 


Richard  li.  Poster 
Dire "tor 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
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AMERICAN-ALLIED  RELATIONS  IN  TRANSITION 


The  Nixon  Doctrine  explicitly  recognizes  the  changing  strategic 
environment  of  Amerlcan-European  relations  and  the  need  to  evolve  a 
strategy  that  can  endure  beyond  the  challenge  of  the  seventies.  The 
bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations  uf  the  Western  allies  with 
the  Soviet  Union  further  underscore  the  urgency  for  developing  a  set 
of  common  goals  in  order  to  strengthen  Western  cohesion.  Yet  the 
domestic  pressures  in  the  United  States  to  reduce  defense  expenditures 
ard  the  military  presence  abroad,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  acceptance  of 
strategic  parity  in  SALT  1»  have  deeply  affected  the  European  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S,  commitment  to  West  European  security  and  defense. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  transatlantic  alliance,  given  the 
iwmr  ..';iacy  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  SALT  II,  the 
force  reduction  talks,  and  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  highlights  the  need  for  veforging  a  long-term  U.S.-allied 
partner  ;hip  and  for  orchestrating  common  Western  objectives  and  a 
cotmoon  coherent  at  rategy . 

In  reaiiaping  the  Western  security  and  defense  posture,  the  role  of 
Western  Europe  needs  to  be  identified.  There  appears  to  be  a  divergence, 
however,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  of  the 
part  Western  Europe  should  play  In  the  global  or  even  the  Atlantic  con¬ 
test,  The  issue  of  France's  role,  soreovht,  continues  to  bedevil  the 
Western  allies.  If  not  an  intec.  »t«4  ally,  France’ s  determination  to  defend 
the  West  oust  nevertheless  be  harnessed  to  a  Western  strategy.  Against  this 
background  the  crucial  concerns  th$t  dominated  the  dialogue  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Gunter  of  Stanford  Research  Institute  in 
May  1973  «t  Juan^les-Piaa,  France,  were:  (1)  American  and  EuropOAU  concepts 
of  Europe's  role  in  the  Alliance,  (2)  the  evoivotecnt  of  a  grand  strategy 
that  marshals  all  r.  source a  of  the  Western  allies,  and  (3>  France’s  role 
in  the  Alliance.  The  conference  brought  together  distinguished  strategists  and 
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researchers  from  the.  United  States  and  Western.  Europe  who  had  long  con¬ 
centrated  on  developing  new  security  concepts, 

1.  The  Soviet  Challenge 

There  appeared  to  be  a  widespread  belief  araong  American  and  European 
participants  alike  that  the  threat  of  direct  Soviet  armed  aggression 
again jt  Western  Europe  had  markedly  decline--*.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  were  acutely  aware  of  the  progressively  improving  Soviet  military 
capabilities  vis-a-vis  the  West.  Notably  the  European  participants 
stressed  the  stark  superiority  of  Soviet  conventional  forces  in  the 
European  theater.  In  addition,  if  the  weight  of  the  military  balance 
in  the  center  af  Bureau  was  clearly  in  favor  of  Moscow,  the  European  members 
warned  that  Soviet  capabilities  had  grown  at  an  even  faster  rate  at  the 
flanks  of  NATO, 

The  utility  of  Soviet  military  force,  however,  was  largely  seen  in 
An  indirect  fashion  as  cha  instrument  to  back  up  Soviet  political 
initiatives.  The  detente  climate  notwithstanding,  Soviet  goals  in 
Europe  had  changed  little.  The  Tinian die at ion  of  Western  Europe 
remained  a  fundamental  Soviet  objective.,  Realising,  however,  chat  a 
detente  disrate  served  Soviet  ambitions  '  oojco  effectively  chan  a  cold 
war  environssstit ,  the  Soviet  Moo  would  ho  unlikely  to  ©a  an 

aggressive  course  mi  %.+ak  galvanising  the  West  Europeans  into  a  eon- 
cert  ad  4af«nv»  >  buildup. 

Several  European  participants  stressed  that  tfe,*  Soviet  Union 
pursued  a  grand  acrata^y  which  was  derived  fro»s  Russian  tradition,  and 
which  o reheat. rated  political,  cUpiosas.ic,  military  and  economic  courses 
of  action,  and  coordinated  all  instruments  of  power  toward  Its  tsore 
enduring  goals  *n  which  the  control  of  Kurupe  featured  prominently. 

ComhK&ve  to  the  Soviet  objective  of  Finland  I  sat  ion  of  Western 
Europe  va#  the  political  ssfUiue  in  the  European  nations.  European 
prosperity  notwithstanding,  the  individual  European  nations  were  beset 
with  profound  domestic  crises.  The  gradual  paralysis  of  political  will 
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in  the  West  European,  nations  appeared  to  many  participants  the  most 
ominous  development.  Some  felt  that  particularly  Scandinavia,  where  the 
will  to  cooperate  in  Western  defense  was  least  developed,  constituted 
Western  Europe’s  weakest  link. 

Few  saw  any  real  progress  toward  the  harmonisation  of  European 
political  and  military  policies.  Prospects  for  European  unity  that 
transcended  the  economic  dimension  appeared  even  more  remote  to  most 
European  participants.  So  did,  therefore,  "he  possibility  that  Western 
Europe  would  be  able  to  assert  political  influence  commensurate  with  its 
population,  size  or  economic  strength.  Yet  a  concerted  effort  in  the 
political  and  military  realm  was  clearly  seen  as  a  prerequisite  for 
coping  with  a  Soviet  campaign  of  political  coercion  and  blandishment.  In 
light  of  the  parochial  focus  of  many  of  the  younger  generation  and  their 
neutralist  bias,  the  future  offered  little  optimism  about  the  prospects 
of  Western  cohesion  and  European  solidarity.  Several  participants 
pointed  to  the  rndicaligatiou  of  the  universities,  notably  in  West 
Germany.  Still,  a  few  discussants  expressed  a  different  view  and  argued 
that  the  European  Community  offered  the  potential  for  promoting  political 
and  military  collaboration  among  its  members.  On  the  wheie,  however, 

.oust  speakers  fait  that  the  political  inertia  of  the  West  Europium 
nations  and  the  limited  prospects  for  European  unification  combined 
create  an  aavlraanant  in  which  the  Soviet  objective  of  Hnlao&is&tion 
could  within  Moscow’s  reach. 

2 .  The  Kerri  for  a  Gr-mri  Strategy 

If  there  was  e* early  a  consensus  on  the.  nature  <>i  the  Soviet 
challenge  and  the  political  dissension  of  the  Soviet  military  threat, 
there  was  a  aiailaf  expression  «>n  elm  need  to  evolve  a  bread  overall 
strategy.  Such  a  strategy  should  go  beyond  purely  tell  it  ary  coinsiiera- 
tiems  and  harness  the  ail  it  ary  sx  veil  as  the  political,  eeonotaic,  and 
techno logical  resources  of  the-  West .  But  beyond  the  general  accept .mee 
of  the  urgency  to  develop  such  a  strategy,  there  was  no  agtcuaant  on 
the  prescription.  Participants  differed  on  sose  of  the  key  political 
iugrediaRtis  and  on  the  military  and  eemsoaic  components  of  such  a  strategy 
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This  divergence  derived  partly  from  the  different  national  perspectives 
of  the  conference  participants,,  and  partly  from  thair  different  concepts 
of  the  roles  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  in  the  Western 
Alliance. 

An  American  participant  warned  that  the  inability  of  the  West  to 
identify  acceptable  terms  for  the  new  transatlantic  relationship 
portended  dangers  for  the  East-West  negotiations  on  security  and 
economic  questions.  There  was  an  incongruence,  from  his  vantage  point, 
between  European  desires  to  see  th  United  States  continue  shouldering 
the  major  burdt  in  the  military  arena,  and  European  readiness  to 
compete  unfairly  with  their  Atlantic  partner  in  the  economic  realm. 

A  second  American  participant  explained  that  the  very  essence  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine  was  the  need  to  establish  strategic  stability  in 
order  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  In  the  current  U. 3.  concept  political 
and  military  stability  in  Europe  was  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
emerging  global  order.  But  this  implied  that  the  interests  of  the 
European  nations,  both  East  and  West,  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be  accommodated  in  some  type 
of  a  negotiated  solution.  At  the  same  time,  this  led  to  a  fundamental 
dilemma  in  U.S.  policy*  on  the  one  hand,  Washington  sought  to 
negotiate  with  Moscow  to  reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  war;  on  the  other 
{land,  the  United  States  would  have  to  retain  a  strong  alliance  and 
continue  extend  its  nuclear  umbrella  over  Western  Europe  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  arrangement. 

Contrary  to  their  American  courcerpaxts,  the  European  speakers 
harbored  doubts  over  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  and  defense 
of  Western  Europe.  Their  major  ally,  in  their  view,  apparently  sought 
to  limit  ita  European  ties.  The  American  retreat  was  partly  reflected 
in  the  portents  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  either  in  a  unilateral 
fashion  or  through  a  negotiated  formula  at  the  force  reduction  talks. 
Cthar  signs  of  U.S.  disengagement  could  be  seen  in  the  dwindling 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  guarantee  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  While  most  participants  'underscored  the  need  for  the  continued 
coupling  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  the  defense  of  the 


European  continents  few  European  spokesmen  believed  that  this  linkage 
had  remained  unimpaired.  The  arrival  of  strategic  nuclear*  parity,  the 
Kay  1972  SALT  accords  as  well  as  Vietnam  war  fatigue  were  the  key 
developments  that  had  eroded  the  credibility  o£  the  U.S.  nuclear  pledge. 

The  discussion  clearly  indicated  that  the  United  States  needed  to 
clarify  its  perception  of  the  role  of  its  strategic  nuclear  forces  in 
the  Western  defense  posture. 

One  participant  took  issue  with  the  requirement  to  retain  the 
coupling  of  Western  Europe's  security  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

He  argued  for  a  two-pillar  concept  of  the  Alliance  in  which  Western 
Europe  would  assume  full  responsibility  for  its  own  defense B  including 
its  nuclear  protection.  Others  suggested  that  Western  Europe  be 
divided  into  three  regional  defense  groupings:  a  northern  sector  of 
Scandinavian  countries  which  would  be  reluctant  to  join  in  a  new 
cooperative  defence  effort  anyway;  a  central  region  of  Britain,  France, 

West  Germany,  the  Benelux  and  possibly  Italy  with  a  new  European-based  defense 
structure;  and  a  southern  Mediterranean  flank  where  unique  political- 
military  problems  and  strategic  location  argued  for  establishing  an 
entity  separate  from  the  center.  The  creation  of  a  southern  group, 
which  depended  heavily  on  naval  forces  for  its  defense,  might  facilitate 
extending  the  shadow  of  Western  power  to  protect  Western  interests  in 
the  Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf  anu  Indian  Ocean  regions.  Several  of  the 
European  conferees  sharply  disagreed  and  warned  against  the  disruptive 
effects  which  the  formation  of  different  groupings  would  have  on  the 
Alliance. 

3.  The  Military  Dimension  of  Grand  Strategy 

Without  necessarily  accepting  the  removal  of  U,S»  nuclear  protection 
of  the  European  continent,  the  European  participants  stressed  the  need 
for  devising  a  new  Atlantic  partnership  in  which  their  countries  would 
have  a  greater  voice  in  alliance  councils  and  would  take  on  a  greater 
share  of  the  defense  burden.  The  various  formulas  that  were  proposed 
clearly  reflected  different  national  biases.  Without  necessarily 
decoupling  the  United  States  from  Europe's  defense,  the  majority  of 
the  Europeans  called  for  strengthening  the  British  and  French  nuclear 
forces— either  separately  or  in  a  joint  arrangement — as  the  core  around 
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which.  the.  decease,  of  Europe  could  fee.  organized.  The  European.  strategic 
deterrent  forces,  several  participants  maintained,  would  have  greater 
credibility  for  Europe  than  the  sore  powerful  nuclear  panoply  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  true  even  in  their  role  for  extended  deterrence^ 
for  neither  France  nor  Britain  could  seriously  contemplate  abandoning 
West  Germany  or  Italy  to  the  Soviet  Union* 

Various  participants— 'Americans  as  well  as  Europeans—urged  that 
London  and  Paris  start  collaborating  in  the  nuclear  field.  This  would 
not  necessarily  require,  according  to  most  arguments,  surrender  of 
national  control  or  a  supra-national  decision-making  organ.  One  European 
conferee  reminded  his  audience  that  the  United  States  remained  a  major 
obstacle  to  an  Anglo-French  nuclear  entente.  The  British  were  prevented 
from  any  nuclear  data-sharing  by  their  agreements  with  the  Americans. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  continued  its  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  MacMahon  law,  Britain  remained  tied  to  its  obligations  to  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  unless  opinions  in  Washington  changed,  the  prospects 
for  American  assistance  to  the  French  nuclear  program  remained  equally 
remote. 

Several  European  participants  advocated  that  the  Europeans  take  the 
initiative  in  strengthening  the  Western  defense  arrangements.  As  a  first 
step,  one  of  the  speakers  suggested  to  form,  possibly  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  West  European  Union  or  perhaps  the  Eurogroup,  a  European 
standing  group  which  would  examine  procurement  problems,  new  weapons 
development  and  deployment,  training,  doctrine,  and  a  whole  range  of 
other  issues  that  could  pave  the  way  for  the  creation  of  a  European 
defense  command.  Once  this  command  would  be  established,  presumably 
within  the  midterm  period,  the  major  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  could  be  shifted  from  NATO,  Such  a  structure  would  permit 
a  more  efficient  and  rational  division' of  labor  in  defense  responsibili¬ 
ties  within  Western  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  should  be  accorded  a  greater  role  in  the  policy¬ 
making  process  of  the  Western  Alliance  on  defense  matters.  One  dis¬ 
cussant  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  lifting  the  present  quarantine  from 
France  in  the  military  realm,  without,  however,  insisting  that  it 
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surrender  its  independence  or  freedom  of  maneuver.  As  several  of  his 
colleagues  had  advocated,  he  endorsed  nuclear  collaboration  between 
France  and  Britain,  and  subsequently  coordination  with  the  United  States. 
The  proponents  of  enhancing  British  and  French  strategic  capabilities 
also  emphasized  the  need  that  London  and  Paris  develop  a  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  arsenal.  Several  participants  insisted  that  the  entire 
range  of  weapons,  from  the  bullet  to  the  thermonuclear  weapon,  be 
available  to  the  European  allies. 

A  minority  took  sharp  issue  with  these  ideas  and  cautioned  that 
a  bilateral  or-trilateral  nuclear  club  -in  the  Western  Alliance  would 
divide  the  allies  more  starkly  into  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  members  or 
equal  and  less-equal  ones.  Nuclear  planning  should  remain  the  domain  of 
all  members  concerned.  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
views  of  countries  in  which  the  targets  were  located  and  where  the 
warheads  were  stored  or  deployed.  It  was  probably  not  a  coincidence  that 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  powers  and  West  Germany  sub¬ 
scribed  to  this  position. 

In  dealing  with  the  issue  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  their 
deterrent  value  was  unanimously  affirmed.  But  when  it  came  to  the  ro1 a. 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  if  deterrence  were  to  fail,  a  similar  oplit 
emerged  as  existed  on  the  role  of  French  and  British  nuclear  forces. 

Most  speakers  held  that  the  combination  of  Soviet  superiority  in  conven¬ 
tional  forces  and  Soviet  blitzkrieg  tactics  made  the  conventional 
defense  of  Western  Europe. untenable.  Several  conferees— both  American 
and  European-made  a  case  for  the  early  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
To  restore  confidence  in  the  Alliance,  the  West  Europeans  should  be 
assured  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  against  Soviet 
aggression  when  the  military  situation  required  this.  As  far  as  the 
Soviet  perception  was  concerned,  however,  there  should  remain  uncertainty 
as  to  the  timing  and  circumstances  in  which  the  Western  allies  would 
resort  to  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Rather  than  as  a  substitute,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  clearly 
seen  as  a  complement  to  the  conventional  fires.  Still  the  purpose  of 
their  employment  should  not  only  be  to  support  military  operations  and 
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halt  the  enemy's  thrust.  Their  use  also  carried  the  political  aim  of 
shewing  the  aggressor  allied  resolve  to  defend  with  all  means.  For  this 
reasons,  as  one  participant  held,  their  first  use  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  political  declaration  to  stress  the  risk  of  escalation  to  the 
aggressor. 

Some  argued  that  the  United  States  should  retain  control  of  the 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  available  to  the  Alliance.  Others,  who  also 
endorsed  the  strengthening  of  European  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
advocated  that  the  Europeans,  i.a,,  presumably  the  French  and  British, 
acquire  as  quickly  as  possible  their  own  tactical  nuclear  panoply.  As 
one  conferee  put  it,  the  West  could  only  deter  a  war  which  it  was 
prepared  and  able  to  fight.  Several  made  the  case  for  ueploying  more 
accurate  and  cleaner  tactical  nuclear  weapons  with  smaller  yields.  The 
technology  was  in  hand  and  a  number  of  European  participants  pleaded 
strongly  that  the  United  States,  as  a  minimum,  fully  inform  its  allies 
about  the  ne.w  weapons’  characteristics  and,  if  possible,  make  the 
technology  available  to  its  allies.  Particularly  the  political  leaders 
needed  to  be  educated  about  the  capabilities  and  effects  of  the  various 
types  of  smaller  nuclear  arms  and  their  political  significance. 

The  European  conferees  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  the  so-called 
mini-nukes,  which  they  defined  as  relatively  clean  weapons  with  yields 
of  below  50  tons  and  a  CEP  of  a  few  feet.  The  introduction  of  controllable 
mini-nukes  would  widen  the  range  of  options  for  the  allies.  A  couple  of 
speakers  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  threshold  between  the  mini¬ 
nukes  and  conventional  arms  be  eliminated;  the  former  should  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  conventional  arsenal.  The  present  barrier  to  their  use, 
which  was  primarily  psychological,  should  therefore  be  removed.  One  of 
the  participants  sharply  disagreed.  Without  necessarily  rejecting  the 
early  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  lie  pointed  out  that  his 
experience  had  taught  him  that  no  political  leader  would  be  prepared 
to  surrender  control  over  nuclear  weapons.  The  decision  to  use  a 
nuclear  weapon,  mini  or  maxi,  remained  fundamentally  a  political  decision. 

A  few  of  the  participants  from  the  smaller  NATO  powers  were  concerned 
that  their  companions  were  .advocating  a  new  strategy  warned  that  the 
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time,  was  not  ripe  for  reopening  the  dehate  on  the  nuclear  strategy  of 
the  West,  According  to  one  conferee,,  the  problem  in  Western  Europe 
were  essentially  political  and  could  not  be  solved  by  changes  in  the 
military  strategy  of  the  West.  Moreover,  in  his  view*  tfoe  West 
Europeans  we/e  not  interested  in  the  nuclear  sad  military  dissensions  of' 
the  European  situation.  The  political,  psychological,  and  economic 
fissures  in  American-European  relations  needed  to  be  solved  first. 

Other  evidence  that. not  every  participant  attached  the  same  importance 
to  the  tactical  nuclear  component  of  the  Western  defense  pasture  could  be 
seen  in  the  suggestion  that  the  West  negotiate  a  "no-first-use"  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  pointed  out  by  others  that  an  accord  not;  to 
be  the  first  one  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  a  conventional  aggression 
would  effectively  neutralize  the  tactical  nuclear  deterrent  and  greatly 
enhance  the  political  utility  of  Soviet  conventional  forces.  The  West 
Europeans  would  be  left  in  the  shadow  of  massive  Soviet  conventional 
power.  It  was  probahly  no  surprise  that  some  of  the  West  German 
representatives  vigorously  took  exception  to  this  proposal. 

If  opinions  differed  regarding  tire  relative  merits  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  there  was  a  much  broader  consensus  on  the  role  and 
need  to  improve  the  conventional  capabilities.  Conventional  forces 
were  still  required,  partly  for  psychological  reasons,  partly  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defense  to  stop  an  initial  attack,  or  if  necessary  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  nuclear  forces.  Neither  American  nor  European 
conferees,  however,  could  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  sustained 
conventional  conflict  in  Europe. 

The  topic  of  advanced  military  technology,  including  the  technology 
for  precision  guided  munitions  or  the  so-called  smart  weapons,  elicited 
sharp  interest  on  the  part  of  the  European  participants.  Many  felt 
that  the  precision  guided  munitions  and  other  advanced  system » 
such  as  remotely  piloted  vehicles,  offered  the  promise  of  a  reduction 
in  cost  and  manpower  and,  at  the  time,  markedly  increased 

military  effectiveness.  The  American  government  was  repeatedly  and 
strongly  urged  to  make  the  new  technologic©  available  to  its  European 
allies. 


•'  Soma  of  the.  participants  cautioned  not  to  overestimate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  modem  technology.  Technology  could  contribute  to  solving  the 
strategic  and  perhaps  even  the  political  problems,  but  it  provided  hy 
no.,  means  .the  full  answer.  Tim  Soviets,  moreover,  were  bound  to  acquire 
similar  technologies  and  improve  their  weapons  systems  and  firepower, 
thereby  neutralizing  at  least  part  of  Western  progress.  Not  all 
conferees- • -shared  this  opinion.  If  the  new  technological  advancements  for 
both  tactical  .nuclear  weapons  and  conventional  weapons  could  be  incorpo- 
-  rated  In  the  current  capabilities,  a  situation  could  be  created  in  which 
neither  the. Soviet  Union  nor  the  Western  allies  would  be  able  to  mount 
a  sustained  oiffensive  against  each  other.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
did  not  ■  wauter  whether  the  Soviets  could  develop  similar  advanced 
systems,  because  &  stalemate  at  the  local  l^vel  could  ensue  just  as  a 
stand-off  existed  at  the  strategic  level.  It  the  West  could  bring  this 
situation  about,  the'  participant  maintained,  the  political  as  well  as 
Eulitary  advantage  which  the  Soviets  now  derived  from  their  overwhelming 
conventional  capability  would  be  neutralized. 

In  short,  most  participants,  Americans  as  well  as  Europeans,  saw  a 
gireafc  deal  of  merit  .in  the  new  military  technologies  and  called  for 
studying  their  potential  impact  on  the  Western  defense  posture.  Although, 
not  everyone  extended  this'  requirement  to  cover  the  tactical  nuclear 
stockpile,  tlmre  was  a  general  consensus  that  technological  expertise 
siiould  be  Iv*  messed  to  support  the  Western  cause. 


4.  The  Economic  Uimeus ion  of  Grand  Strategy 

While  principal  focus  of  the  discussions  was  on  the.  political, 
military  and  technological  components  of  grand  strategy,  the  conference 
voiced  concern  that  American- allied  economic  relations  today  were  all 
too  frequently  conducted  without  regard  tax  their  political  and  military 
implications,  ffeu&y  participants  commented  that  policies  in  ouo  area  were 
likely  to  reinforce  or  obstruct  pi  ,ress  made,  by  the.  Alliance  in  other 
fields. 


There  are  several  economic  problem  areas  that  impact  on  the  cohesion 
of  the  Alliance.  The  most  visible  area  concerns  the  dispute  over 
restructuring  the  international  trade  and  monetary  arrangements. 

Some  American  participants  attributed  the  trade  and  monetary  disputes 
to  conflicting  U.S.  and  European  perceptions  of  the  nature  ot  the  European 
integration  effort.  The  United  States  saw  the  European  Community  as 
wealthy  and  moving  progressively  toward  greater  economic  unity  and  strength. 
However,  the  American  participants  believed  that  the  European  governments 
rejected  this  view  and  insisted  on  seeing  themselves  as  a  group  of  rather 
vulnerable  middle-sized  states  seeking  to  engineer  a  very  fragile 
integration  process.  Consequently,  progress  in  overcoming  the  trade  and 
monetary  obstacles  was  partly  a  function  of  changes  in  European  government 
perceptions  of  the  European  Community  and  its  future  evolution.  These 
American  participants  concluded  that  tha  West  European  nations  should 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  accompanied  increased  economic  power, 
and  should  make  the  key  concessions  in  the  ponding  negotiations  with  the 
United  States. 

A  quite  different  view  on  trade  and  monetary  problems  was  voiced 
by  the  European  participants .  Many  of  them  placed  the  blame  for  the 
collapse  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system  on  the  U.S.  refusal  to  introduce 
economic  austerity  measures  in  the  late  1960s.  They  recalled  that  Franco 
and  other  European  c .vn  tries  had  warned  the  United  States  that  It  had  to 
impose  economic  restraints,  and  not  pass  off  to  Europe  the  costs  of 
domestic  inflation.  But  Washington  had  regarded  those  warnings  as  un¬ 
friendly  suggestions. 

A  number  of  European  participants  were  particularly  critical  of 
the  liberal  economic  measures  which  President  Nison  had  proposed  to  remedy 
the  monetary  aud  trade  problems*  Those  measures  were  designed  to  reduce 
tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers,  provide  freer  access  for  American  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  to  foreign  markets,  ,md  remove  gold  from  any  international 
payments  role.  These  participants  suggested  that  priority  should  go 
instead  to  a  new  monetary  system  with  an  international  currency  not 
denominated  in  dollars.  Other  European  conferees  added  that  the  effort 
to  resolve  current  economic  problems  should  be  comprehensive  and  include 
the  development  of  common  policies  on  energy  and  multinational  corporations. 
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In  his  1973  State  of  the  World  Report,  President  Nixon  highlighted 
another  major  economic  problem  area.  He  called  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
to  seek  this  year  a  lasting  solution  to  the  balance  of  payments  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe.  Statistics 
presented  at  the  conference  showed  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit  on  the  military  account  was  about  $2.2  billion,  if  allowance  is 
made  for  devaluations.  Existing  offset  arrangements  reduced  this 
figure  to  $1.6  billion,  which  constituted  the  net  deficit  on  the  military 
balance  of  payments. 

Several  American  participants  observed  that  unless  the  U.S. -European 
economic  problems  were  solved  and  the  deficit  on  the  military  account 
remedied,  the  U.S.  administration,  already  pressed  by  Congress,  might 
feel  forced  to  withdraw  American  troops  from  Europe.  A  number  of 
European  conferees  agreed  that  the  resolution  of  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  was  a  requisite  for  persuading  the  American  people  that  die  U.S, 
military  presence  needed  to  remain  in  Europe. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  that  the  Europeans  should  do  more 
to  ease  the  U.S.  burden  for  the  Western  defense  t?fort,  die  conferees 
were  divided  over  the  form  that  this  effort  should  take.  One  'American 
participant  presented  Uia  idea  for  an  International  Security  Amd,  a 
multilateral  clearing  house  for  deficits  on  die  military  ae*.  mt. 

Several  European  participants  suggested,  however,  that,  changes  in  the 
trade  and  monetary  systems  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the 
economic  burden  of  tho  U.S,  troops  in  Europe.  Moreover,  it  was  wishful 
thinking  to  expect  Western  Europe  to  restructure  its  trade  and  payments 
arrangements  simply  to  help  the  United  States  correct  its  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  Even  if  die  European  governments  saw  this  option  as 
desirable,  it  was  naive  to  believe  that  any  lasting  solution  could  bo 
achieved  in  one  year's  time.  The  real  solution  lay  elsewhere.  The 
Halted  States  should  exorcise  greater  self-discipline  and  fiscal/ 
monetary  responsibility. 


\ 
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The  present  U .  S . -European  economic  discord  came  at  a  time  of  growing 
Soviet  activity  in  world  trading  and  monetary  markets.  Increased  East- 
West  trade,  technology  transfers  and  freer  capite’  flows  were  recognized 
by  the  conferees  as  contributing  to  a  relaxation  of  international 
tensions.  However,  there  was  a  solid  consensus  urging  greater  Western 
awareness  of  the  potential  political  as  well  as  economic  dangers  involved 
in  expanding  East-West  economic  relations. 

It  was  noted,  first,  that  as  a  centralized  economy  the  Soviet  Union 
had  absolute  control  over  its  own  market.  Xt  could  favor  certain 
customers  and  suppliers  over  others,  thereby  obtaining  significant 
bargaining  leverage  in  international  economic  dealings.  If  the  West 
failed  to  reach  a  common  policy  on  trade  and  monetary  arrangements  within 
the  next  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union  could  use  its  bu.  aining  leverage 
to  aggravate  further  the  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  Western  trading 
partners . 

Both  American  and  European  participants  warned  the  West  to  avoid 
becoming  too  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  market  for  agricultural 
products  and  industrial  technology,  and  as  a  supplier  of  energy  and  raw 
i .  materials.  Such  dependence  might  force  the  West  to  make  unilateral 
concessions  in  economic  negotiations,  and  because  of  the  linkages  in  tho 
international  system,  in  poiitieai/military  negotiations  as  well.  The 
conference  urged  that  the  Went  reach  a  consensus  oa  the  economic 
:  dimension- of  grand  strategy  before  engaging  in  nose  extensive  EastHWest 
economic  activity. 

There  was  considerable  discunsiou  on  another  area  that  would 
condition,  a  new  grand  strategy?  How  would  the  European  entity  evolve, 
and  what  would  be  its  international  economic  role?  Oddly  enough,  one 
group  of  participants,  mostly  Americana,  entertained  a  more  optimistic 
view  of  Europe *s  future  than  most  of  the  European  participants  had* 

Host  of  the  Americans  asserted  that  the  ftirapean  Community  was  a 
strong  and  vibrant  economic  unit  steadily  progressing  toward  greater  economic 
integration*  Progress  in  the  economic  realm  would*  they  claimed,  eventually 
bes  translated  into  European  polities!  aad  defense  collaboration,  and  result 


in  a  larger  global  role  for  Europe.  They  believed  that  not  only  should 
Europe  do  mare— for  example  In  Western  defense  and  in  the  t .moval  of 
trade  barriers— but  Europe  aould  do  more  in  these  matters.  Having 
successfully  achieved  many  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome,  the  proverbial  Old  Testament  of  Europe,  the  time  had  come  for  a 
redft  lition  of  the  European  Community’s  international  status  and 
responsibilities. 

A  second  group  of  mostly  European  participants  granted  that  sig¬ 
nificant  economic  achievements  had  been  realised,  but  drew  quite 
different  conclusions.  One  participant  referred  to  Jean  Key’s  famous 
statement  that  ’’Europe  will  be  made  by  money  or  it  will  not  be  made  at 
all."  He  observed*  however,  that  while  money  (and  the  expectations  of 
the  benefits  that  integration  would  bring)  helped,  it  alone  could  not 
lead  the  European  Community  to  further  integration  in  economics,  and  to 
collaboration  in  politics  and  defense.  The  most  important  variable  was 
political  will;  at  this  point,  this  ingredient  was  not  present. 

Without  political  Will  and  without  -an  overwhelming  external  threat  or 
••oUaUaagd  to  galvanise  this  will,  the  European  Community  would  not 
progress  much  beyond  th@  Common  Market  stage  of  integration. 

Owe  European  conferee  warned  that  some  of  the  proposed  American 
economic  policies  could  vitiate  the  attempts  of  the  Europatur  Consaujiity 
to  achieve  economic  and  monetary  union.  For  example,  several 
^European  participants  resented  the  .. /omsriesa  demand  that  the  Common  . 
Agricultural  Folicy.  and  its  variable  levy  be.  modified  to  allow  for 
greater  access  for  U.5.  agricultural  products j  yet  those  vote  the 
most  concrete  achievements  of  the  Coemunityi  These  conferees  added 
that  any  U*S.  policy  that,  impeded  European  integration  would 
protaate  the.  traditional  Soviet  objective  6i  preventing  a  h’est 
European  "union.  .  . 


5.  Demands  of  Negotiations 


Grand  strategy  finds  ita  implementation  not  only  on  the.  battle!  eld 
or  in  the  chambers  of  the  high  priests  of  finance  and  trade.  Perhaps 
the  most  critical  arena  where  the  players  meet  is  at  the  East-West 
negotiations  on  security  and  arms  control.  With  SALT  I  an  event  of  the 
past,  the  key  negotiations  are  SALT  II,  the  arms  reduction  talks  in 
Vienna,  and  the  Helsinki  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe, 

An  American  participant  elaborated  on  his  interpretation  of  the 
U.S«  approach  to  the  negotiations,  Washington  appeared  to  he  pursuing 
a.  strategy  of  linkages*  Its  aim  was  to  build  an  interlocking  structure 
of  agreements  in  such  a  way  that  conflict  or  obstruction  in  one  area 
would  risk -  destroying  the  entire  structure.  The  American  government 
apparently  hoped  to  create  a  vested  interest  on  both  sides  in  mutual 
restraint.  If  the  Soviets  sought  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  trade  or 
technology,  they  would  have  so  cooperate  in  other  areas,  such  as  in  the 
security  negotiations.  The  U.S.  strategy  of  linkages  implied  that 
(1)  the  Soviets  could  he  bargained  with,  and  <S)  despite  the  adversary 
relationship  between  the  superpowers,  the  tup  powers  could  identify 
selective  areas  for  cooperation. 

The  participants  generally  concurred  that  the  present  negotiations 
wafts  fraught  with  dangers,  the  inability  of  the  Alliance  to  define,  a 
totsaou  strategy  with  respect  to  an  optimal  H&XO-  posture.-  And'  it*  failure 
to  arrive  at  a  concerted  position  left  the  issues  to  bo  solved  in  the 
East-We«t  nugotiat  ions  rather  than  in  a  West-West  lottasn  In  the.  Eaafc- 
West  negotiations,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  had  clearly  the  advantage. 
it  did  not  have  the  stum  problesa  of  having  to  forge  a  consensus  a.s*mg 
its  Allies  as  the  United  States  had.  Consequently  a  relatively  unified 
Warsaw  Pact  faced  an  uncoordinated  Western  Alliance  and  neutral  natiueo. 

The  Soviet  bn ion  would  have,  ample  opportunity  to  exploit  the  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  Western  Alliance.  For  one  thing,  order  to  split  the 
Gtsitod  Status  fcoa  its-  the  b*»SR  sought  to  encourage- in  the  percep¬ 

tion  of  else  West  European  nations  the  notion  that  the  superpowers  were 
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forming  a  condominium.  Hie  United  States  in  this  bilateral  relationship 
would  be  prepared  to  compromise  the  interests  of  its  allies  in  its 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Soviet  goal  to  create  the  image  that  cite  superpowers  determined 
Europe's  destiny  was  evident  in  Moscow* s  effort  to  inject  the  American 
forward  based  systems  (FHS)  into  SALT.  The  U.S.  nuclear  capable  aircraft 
deployed  in  Europe  were  directly  tied  to  the  defease  of  Western  Europe; 
to  discuss  these  systems  in  a  bilateral  context  would  engender  profound 
concern  among  the  U.S.  allies.  Even  in  a  multilateral  context*  at  the 
force  reduction,  talks*  for  example,  the  delicate  issue  of  PBS  could 
easily  be  exploited  by  the  Soviets  to  create  divisiveness  within  the 
Western  Alliance  which  lacked  an  agreed  position  on  the  FBS,  This  split 
was  also  reflected  at  the  Juau~ie$-Hna  conference  itself.  One 
participant  pointed  out  that  the  nuclear  capable  aircraft  could  invite 
Soviet  preemption  and  created  instability  in  the  Western  posture.  A 
Second  advanced  the  a  nasent.  that  tha  utility  of  the  Pag  should  he 
evaluated  not  only  in  terns  of  their  capability  to  teach  Soviet  territory. 
The  aircraft  also  served  so  perform  interdiction  missions  in  areas  eaat 
of  SATO  where  Soviet  troops  could  b»  concentrated,  to  such  the  ESS 
.fulfilled  the  role  of  ”intura»diave  deterrent"  and  wot  juat  one  of 
.  escalation.  .Another  eotvforuu  agreed  and  stressed  the  function,  of  t&» 
m,  a*  4  link  iu  shu  chain  *,*  dur.br rence. 


.Motittir -'ftsftioaive-  .issue  that  tha  Soviet*  would  undoubtedly  try 
to.  press  at  SALT  11  was  an  accord  to  pmhih.it  the  transfer  of  technology 
fot  ofCensivc  nuclear  systems.  Again,  this  would  asrvu  to  enforce  .the 
image  nr  a  Soviet- American  condominium  and  deeg the  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  its  British  and  tv  each  allies.  It  would 


also  effectively  foreclose  any  American  support  to  a  potential  Anglo- 
french  nuclear  endeavor,  live  United  Stases,  ti\  the  opinion  of  one 
participant*,  was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  SALT  because  it  was 
forced  to  labor  under  its  costal  ta&afc  under  the  ho^-I’roU fetation  Treaty, 


Ths  European  participants  warned  their  American  counterpart#  of 
ottior  Soviet  ploys  in  the  tvego clarions,  such,  as  the  possibility  of 
proposals  for  a  ao-first-u.se  agreement  sad  the  creation  of  a  nuclear 


free  zone  in  central  Europe.  The  majority  of  the  European  conferees  felt- 
and  their  American  colleagues  agreed — that  either  possibility  would  leave 
Western  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  superior  Soviet  conventional  forces  and 
would  decouple  the  security  of  Western  Europe  from  that  of  the  United 
States.- 

In  the  conference  at  Helsinki  the  Soviets  were  seen  as  seeking  to 
win  recognition  of  their  World  War  II  gains  and  to  xegalize  the  ideolo¬ 
gical  division  of  the  European  continent.  The  Soviets  hoped  to  promote 
the  disintegration  of  the  NATO  alliance.  They  would  probably  propose 
instead,  if  not  at  Helsinki  then  in  another  forum,  a  security  pact  for 
Europe  which  would  allow  them  a  senior  voice  in  all  decisions  affecting 
European  arrangements. 

Several  participants  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  force  reduction, 
talk#  carried  with  theft  the  Dost  serious  risks  for  Western  cohesion.  The 
Vienna .meetings  were  cited  as  a  salient  example  of  Soviet  efforts  to 
instill  the  perception  of  a  superpower  entente.  Moot  European  partici¬ 
pants  espreased  akcyticisft.  about  the  fores,  reduction  talks.  They  pointed 
out  that  tha  Soviets  had  recently  in  reduced  some.  12.00  to  13QQ-  T62  tanka 
into  Eastern  Europe  without  recalling  any  of  the  older  type  tanks.  The 
latter  would  obviously  be  used  for  bargain  tag  pntpes.es  at  Vienna, 

the  Soviet  t&foa  would  withdraw  its  forces  for  only  a  few 
hundred  kilometers s  this,  wowld  not  diminish  Soviet  capability  for 
endaagoriog  the.  security  of  Western  Hhroph  or  for  escorting 
pressures  ail  along  the  line  fro®  Finland  to  Terkuy,  epigraphy,  as 
hapaletm  reportedly  once  said,  was  the  destiny  of  net 'ions.  • 

A  few  tv.nfore.es  advanced  too  thesis  that  the  Soviets,  beset  with 
fears  of  a  two-front  conflict,  were  genuinely  interested  in  reducing 
t  holt  forces  in  Forage.  ftue  of  the  partieijvssts,  however,  «xg»ia4tuut 
that  Soviet  dominance  over  the  Eurasian  land  area  remained  a  fundassmtal 
end-  traditional  objective  of  the  government  in  Sfcsscov.  The  Soviets 
might  try  to  solve  their  two-i rent  problem  by  trying  to  beeoisa  a  Far 
Sastdra  naval  and  air  power  without  abandoning  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  position  of  superiority  in  Europe,  and  for  that  ©attar,  in  the 
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Middle  East.  Ia  this.  respect  several  participants  underlined  the  Soviet 
concept  of  a  grand  strategy  in  which  all  regions  of  the  globe  were 


Interrelated. 


One  of  the  conferees  expressed  concern  that  the  anas  reduction 
talks  could  lead  to  a  system  of  arms  control  that  would  vitiate  or 
destroy,  the  Western  Alliance  if  restrictions  on  movements  rise,  and 
logistical  support  of  forces  were  negotiated.  If  the  Western  allies 
at  Vienna  would  accept  limitations  on  the  re-introuaction  of  equipment 
and  forces,  on  the  maintenance  and  allocation  of  equipment,  on  deployment 
of  weapons  and  troops,  and  on  logistical  support,  the  entire  internal 
defense  arrangements  of  the  Alliance  and  its  constituent  members  would 
become  subject  to  -in  international  agreement,  an  agreement  which  the 
Soviets  helped  to  decide. 


These  types  of  discussions  served  to  illuminate  why  some  of  the 
participants  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for  the  Western  allies  to 
articulate  their  common  political  objectives  and  to  identify  a  common 
strategy  that  related  the  military  components  to  the  political  and 
other  aspect  a.-  Indeed,  the  main  theme  of  the  conference  was  clearly  the 
necessity  to  orchestrate  all  elements  of  strategy  and  to  develop  a  global 
perspective.  Thu  need  to  counter  somehow  the  trend  away  from  interna¬ 
tional  concerns  and  allied  collaboration  was  voiced  many  times  at  the 
conference  table.  X;  was  recognized  chat  this  was  largely  a  matter 
of  reviving  national  will  rather  than  designing  new  or  stronger 
military  structures.  The  latter  merely  reflected  a  concept  of  national 
purpose  and  shared  a  Hie.,  goals.  To  the  extent  that  the  conferees  dwelt 
on  the  military  ingvetl.  cuts  of  collaboration,  the  focus  was  on  the 
political  use  of  military  capabilities  and  on  the  political  implications 
of  military  strategy  and  tactics.  In  essence,' a  major  lesson  of  the 
conference  was  the  message  that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  not 
become  engrossed  in  searching  for  narrow  technical  and  military 
formulas  at  the  negotiations  lest  chs  political  implications  compromise 
the  cohesion  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
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'6«  ‘  Racomandat iona 

In  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  three-day  meetings,  a  number  of 
recommendations  were  made.  The  suggestions  for  practical  steps  in  the 
near  future  were  the  following: 

(1)  West  European  research  institutes  should  use  the  momentum 
generated  by  this  conference  and  take  the  initiative  in. 
defence  research  collaboration. 

(2)  The  European  research  institutes  should  engage  in  research 
•aimed  at  improving  the  present  strategy  and  doctrine  arid  at 
defining  the  role  and  the  relationship  of  the  strategic 
nuclear. forces,  the  tactical  nuclear  forces  and  the 
conventional  forces. 

(3)  In  order  to  keep  the  momentum  of  this  conference  going,  the 
following  steps  were  planned: 

(a) ...  The  Strategic  Studies  Center,  Stanford  Research 

Institute,  would  issue  a  summary  of  this  meeting  to 
all  the  participants, 

(fa)  General  Beaufre  recommended  the  convening  of  an 
October  1973  meeting  *  in  France  of  the  European 
research  institutes  to  define  areas  of  agreement 
and  cooperation  for  European  defense  research. 

However,  the  projected  October  meeting  should  not 
preclude. the  convening  of  smaller  meetings  between 
individual  institutes  in  the  interim. 

(c)  At  the  October  meeting,  these  West  European  research 
institutes  would  explore  the  problems  of  the  current 
East-West  negotiations  (SALT  II,  MBFR  and  CSCE). 

(4)  West  European  research  institutes  should  consult  with  each 
other  in  order  to  establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  European 
Defense  Research  Institute.  The  plans  for  the  European 
Defense  Research  Institute  should  be  discussed  at  the  October 
meeting.  General  Beaufre  requested  that  those  who  had 
studied  the  possibility  of  establishing  such  an  institute 
send  him  their  suggestions  at  their  earliest  possible  con¬ 
venience. 

A 

The  conference  has  been  scheduled  for  October  29  and  30,  1973  in  Paris. 
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($1  Tor  assis  t  the.  Surogaas.  research.  institutes  in.  addressing  the 


,.p2ohi@£S:  discussed  at.  fcha  conference.*,  <  the.  U,S.  Govemaeat 
:  should  aaha  available,  through  appropriate  channels,  addi“ 
sienal  information,  regarding  new  developments  in  weapons 
?<  technology,  notably  in  the  area  of  precision- guided  weapons 
\  systems.  ■  \  '  .  '■  i; 
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Appendix  A 

TITLES  OF  PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  CONFERENCE* 


"The  Nixon  Doctrine:  An  Emerging  U.S.  Policy" 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Foster 
Director 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

"U.S, “European  Economic  Issues  in  the  East-West  Politico-Military  Context" 

Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian 
President 

International  Economic  Policy  Association 

"A  Strategy  for  the  West:  An  American  View" 

Dr.  Wynfred  Joshua 
Assistant  Director 
Strategic  Studies  Center 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

"The  American  Approach  to  Negotiations" 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Hahn 

Associate  Director  for  Research 

Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 

"America,  Russia  and  Eu) ope  in  the  Light  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine" 

\ 

Dr.  Richard  Pipes 
Director 

Tiie  Russian  Research  Center 
Harvard  University 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe" 

Professor  Leopold  Lebeds 

Editor 

"Survey” 

"Malaise  in  Europe:  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis" 

Mr,  Walter  Laqueur 
Director 

Institute  of  Contemporary  History 
and  Wiener  Library 


*  The  titles  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  conference  differ  slightly 
from  the  titles  as  listed  in  the  conference  program. 
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"lto£j&ein  Europe  ia  tt 

te  Process  pf  European  Security"  > 

'■  * '  v.>r-  -  -  i.;"'  .'  . 

Dr.  Johan- J».  Holst  > 

/director  ,. .  /  £  v’’'  v- 

Norwegian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  : 

"A  View  from  the  Southern  Tier” 

•  •• .  '  '  " : 

General  Duilio  Sergio  Fanali  (Retired) 

Honorary  President 

Institute  for  Defense  and  Strategic  Studies 

"Strategy  for  Europe1* 

•  •  •  ,  ‘  .  ‘  • 

Air  Vice-Marshal  S.W.B.  Menaul  (Retired) 
Director-General 

Royal  Uni. ted  Services  Institute  for  Defense 
Studies 

"A  German  View  of  Western  Security  and  Defense" 

General  J.  A.  Graf  Kielinansegg  (Retired) 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Research  Institute 
for  Defease  and  International  Affairs 

"Europeau-American  Cooperation" 

General  Andre  Beauf re  (Retired) 

Director 

Institut  Fraxu^ais  d* Etudes  Strategiques 

Appendix  E 

ATTENDEES  m  THE  {INFERENCE :  ■ 
PARTICIPANTS 


Dr.  Achilla  Albonetti 
Director  for  International  Affairs 
}and  Economic  Studies  of  the  Italian 
National  Committee  for  Nuclear  Energy 
Kovue,  Italy 

Dr.  Frank  R,  Barnett 
President 

National  Strategy  Information  Center 
New  York,  Mew  York 

General  Audre  Beaufre  (Retired) 

Director 

Institut  Frangais  d* Etudes  Strat6giques 
Paris,  France 

General  Charles  H.  Bonesteel  III,  USA 
(Retired) 

Senior  Ad  ^ory  Consultant 
Strategic  Studies  Center 
Stanford  Research  Institute 
Arlington,  Virginia 

Dr.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell 
Director  of  Research 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies 

Georgetown  University 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dr.  N.R.  Danielian 
President 

International  Economic  Policy 
Association 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir,  Pieter  Dankert  ■ 

Member  of  Parliament 
Eaaudam,  "The  Netherlands 


Mr,  M.  Mark  Earle,  Jr. 

Assistant  Director  and  Senior 
Economist 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
Stanford  Research  Institute 
Arlington,  Virginia 

Prw-  asor  John  Erickson 
University  of  Edinburgh 
Scotland,  U.K, 

General  Duilio  Sergio  Fauali 
(Retired) 

Honorary  President  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  and 
Strategic  Studies 
Sorte,  Italy 

Mr,  Richard  B.  Footer 
Director 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
Stanford  Research  Institute 
Arlington  *.  Virginia 

Colonel  Michel  Carder  (Retired) 
luetic ut  Frangais  d*  Etudes 
St'rat^giquee  - 
Paris,  France 

Dr.  Curt  Gasteygcr 
Deputy  Mrector*»General 
Institut  Atlantique 
Paris,  France 

Mr.  Marc  Genesee 
Member,  Institut  Frangais 
d* Etudes  Strategiquea 
Poitiers,  'France  ' 
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Dir.  Gunther  Gillessen 
.Foreign  Editor 

"Frankfurter  Allgemaine  Zeituag" 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


Mr.  Walter  F.  Hahn 
Associate  Director  for  Research 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
Philadelphia ,  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  Jerome  L.  Eeldring 


Director 


Nederlandsch  Genootschap  Voor 

Internationale  Zaken 

The  Hague,  Hie  Netherlands 


Dr.  Johan  J.  Holst 
Director  of  Research 
Norwegian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs 
Oslo,  Norway 

Mr,  Charles  Douglas-Home 
Features  Editor 
"The  Times" 

London,  England 

Dr.  Wyafred  Joshua 
Assistant,  Director  and  Senior 
Political  Scientist 
Strategic  Studies  Center  • 

Stanford  Research  Institute 
Arlington,  Virginia 

Dr,  Warner  Xaltofleiter 
Director 

Social  Science  Research  Institute 
Konrad  Adenauer  Foundation 
Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


Professor  Leopold  Labedz 

Editor 

"Survey" 

London,  England 

Mr.  Walter  Laqueur 
—  Director 

Institute  of  Contemporary  History 
and  Wiener  Library 
London,  England 

General  Ulrich  de  Maiziere 
(Retired) 

Former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
German  Armed  Forces 
Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

General  Baron  Antoine  del  Marmol 
(Retired) 

Vice  President  of  the  Belgian 
Atlantic  Association 
Brussels,  Belgium 

Mr.  Roger  Massip 
Foreign  Affairs  Editor 
"Le  Figaro" 

Paris,  France 

Air  Vice-Marshal  S»W.B,  Monaul 
(Retired) 

Director-General 
Royal  United  Services  Institute 
•for  Defence  Studies 
londou,  Eaglaud 

Mr.  Jean-Paul  Pigasse 
"Enfc reprise” 

Paris,  France 


General  J  A,  Graf  Kieimaascgg  (Retired)  Dr.  Richard  Pipes 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Research  Director 
Institute  for  Defense  and  Inter-  The  Russian  Rost  arch  Center 

national. Affairs  ...  Harvard  University 

Munich,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Dr.  William  K*  Kinfener  Kr,  Sheldon  T.  Rabin 

Director  Conference  Coordinator  and 

Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  Research  Analyst 

Philadelphia,  Feiuidylvania  Strategic  Studies  Center 

Stanford  Research  Institute 
Arlington,  Virginia 
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l)r*  Horst  Blomeyer-hartenstein 
Minister 

Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 
Paris,  France 

Brigadier  General  Jurgen  Brandt 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
Politico-Military  Affairs  and 
Operations 
Ministry  of  Defense 
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